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given by Jami and as adopted from him by Lamici, is re-
markable from the introduction of a number of short didactic
anecdotes illustrative of some point raised in the poem, but
having no connection with the progress of the history itself.
As here treated, this history, while outwardly a romance,
is confessedly a pure allegory designed to show how the
soul can be freed from the lusts of the flesh. From a com-
parison of the extracts from Lamici's poem translated by
Von Hammer with the corresponding passages in Jami's
work, the Turkish poet would appear to have made con-
siderable additions, in the way of detail and elaboration,
when translating the Persian original. As he was a somewhat
diffuse writer, it is not improbable that such was his general
rule when engaged on works of this class.

Vamiq and GAzra is, according to Von Hammer, the oldest
of all the Persian romances. A Pehlevi version of it had been
made in Sasanian times, but wellnigh all recollection of
this had passed away in the troublous years of the Arab
conquest; and when cUnsuri determined to revive the ancient
story in the fifth century of the Hijra, nothing remained
beyond the names of the hero and heroine and the vague
tradition of their love. 1 The romance as we have it now is
therefore in all its details the work of the Mussulman poet
"Unsurf. In one particular the story of Vamiq and GAzra
differs widely from the general run of Eastern poetical
romances, for it stops short at the culminating point of the
history, when hero and heroine are at length after many
vicissitudes united in happy wedlock; it does not, after the
usual fashion of such poems, follow the principal actors to
the grave. In this the work approaches more nearly to the
European idea of an epic. LamiTs poem consists of about
three thousand couplets,
1 See n. I on p. 22 supi'a*